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SUMMARY 


1.  The;  practicable  long-term  growth  options  for 
southern  Ontario  are  limited.  The  first  phase 
of  a  southern  Ontario  strategy  is  intended  to 
identify  and  assess  these  options  to  provide  a 
sound  factual  basis  for  policy  decision. 

2.  Position  paper  2  reports  on  work  to  date.  It 
concentrates  on  demographic,  economic  and  land 
use  trends  and  the  issues  arising  from  them. 

It  discusses  government  responsibilities  and 
current  commitments.  Finally,  it  looks  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  work  of  defining  and  assess¬ 
ing  growth  alternatives. 

3.  The  significant  features  of  recent  trends  in 
southern  Ontario  are  summarized  as  follows: 

i)  Migration  is  the  key  factor  in  demographic 


trends ; 

ii)  Labour  force  trends  emphasize  the  increasing 
dominance  of  the  service  sector; 

iii)  Regional  economic  trends,  in  value-added 

terms,  suggest  a  tendency  toward  greater 

O  — — — — * 

sub-regional  balance ; ^ 

iv)  Agricultural  trends  reveal  declining 


importance,'  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
indirect  threat  of  urbanization  on  the 
other ; 


v)  Urban  growth  has  placed  stringent  limits 
on  optimal  use  of  natural  resources; 

vi)  The  urban  system  exhibits  a  dual  trend 
toward  centralization  and  deconcentration. 
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4.  The  general  planning  responsibilities  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  relate  to  the  economy 

of  the  province,  the  broad  distribution  of  its 
people,  and  the  use  of  its  resources.  These 
responsibilities  imply  a  need  to  provide  the 
machinery  to  ensure  that  plans  are  effectively 
and  efficiently  carried  out.  Moreover,  the 
government  has  the  responsibility  to  respond 
appropriately  to  particular  social,  economic 
or  administrative  circumstances. 

5.  The  exercise  of  these  responsibilities  has  on 
the  whole  been  characterized  by  a  series  of 
largely  unrelated  actions,  programs  and  policy 
statements,  rather  than  by  a  single,  coherent, 
integrating  policy. 

6.  To  provide  a  basis  for  such  an  overall  planning 
policy,  a  number  of  options  have  been  developed 
and  are  being  refined  and  assessed.  These  include 
the  continuation  of  present  trends,  and  the 
tentative  provincial  development  strategy.  The 
remaining  options  all  assume  deflection  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  growth  from  the  central 
Ontario  lakeshore  urban  complex,  either  undirected, 
directed,  principally  to  the  west  and  south,  or 
directed  mainly  to  the  north  and  east. 

7.  The  specification  and  assessment  of  alternative 
growth  options  will  complete  the  substance  of 
Phase  1  of  the  SOS.  To  be  effective,  any  work 
beyond  this  to  develop  a  provincial  plan  for 
southern  Ontario  will  require  policy  direction 
as  to  the  preferred  option  or  mix  of  options. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Southern  Ontario  Strategy 


All  planning  policy  ultimately  concerns 
itself  with  the  arrangement  of  economic  activity  in 
space  and,  thus,  with  the  role  and  location  of  urban 
centres  and  their  economic  and  spatial  hinterlands. 

Given  finite  growth  and  a  finite  resource 
base,  the  options  for  directing  growth  over  the  next 
fifty  years  are  limited,  and  our  analysis  indicates 
that  the  room  for  leverage  is  growing  narrower  by 
the  day.  Much  of  the  policy  and  program  effort  must 
be  concentrated  on  southern  Ontario  in  order  to  have 
a  maximum  impact,  not  only  on  this  region,  but  on 
the  province  as  a  whole. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Southern  Ontario 
Strategy  is  addressed  mainly  to  assessing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  different  strategies  in  accomplishing  both 
southern  Ontario's  planning  objectives  and,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  the  planning  objectives  of  the  entire  province. 

The  Southern  Ontario  Strategy  is  ultimately 
directed  at: 

1.  Providing  a  general  framework  within  which 

all  plan  proposals,  commitments  and  policy 
choices  can  be  evaluated. 

Identifying  comprehensive  inter-ministerial 
"policy  packages"  (as  opposed  to  single  line- 
ministry  policies)  that  can  be  analyzed  as 


n 

z.  • 
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integrated  strategies  to  ensure  consist¬ 
ency  and  compatibility  within  and  between 
the  efforts  of  various  agencies  of  the 
province . 

3.  Seeking  to  determine  whether  such  rational¬ 
ization  of  the  programs  of  line  ministries 
will,  in  fact,  resolve  issues  that  are  of 
fundamental  concern  to  the  public. 

4.  Attempting  to  provide  a  better  balance 
between  soft-  and  hard-service  delivery. 
(Past  regional  efforts  tended  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  delivery  of  hard  services). 

SOS  Phase  1 


The  first  phase  of  the  southern  Ontario 
strategy  program  is  designed  to  provide,  early  in 
1975,  alternative  choices  for  the  future.  There 

are  three  steps  involved  in  accomplishing  this. 

» 

1.  A  comprehensive  description  and 
analysis  of  trends  in  southern  Ontario 

2.  The  specification  of  some  alternative 
strategies  that  illustrate  the  types 
of  choices  open  to  the  government 

3.  The  provision  of  a  framework  for  the 
factual,  objective  assessment  of  the 
alternatives . 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Phase  I3  an  indispensable 
requirement  for  further  work  in  the  clarification  of  a  preferred 
option  will  be  ministerial  policy  direction. 
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Recent  public  appraisal  of  government 
actions  and  proposals  has  pointed  to  the  apparent 
absence  of  a  consistent  set  of  policy  objectives. 

While  some  of  this  criticism  has  been  inaccurate, 
even  apparent  inconsistency  between  implied  policy 
goals  and  government  actions  can  erode  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  planning  process. 

Similarly,  any  effort  to  continually 
refine  and  update  policy  commitments  in  the  light 
of  changing  prior i ties- -public  or  governmental- -is 
unlikely  to  convince  when  policy  directives  are  not 
forthcoming . 

By  defining  alternative  development  approaches, 
the  Southern  Ontario  Strategy  provides  the  government 
with  an  explicit  framework  within  which  it  can  seize 
the  initiative  on  matters  of  policy  and  deal  with 
criticism  in  a  more  concrete  way. 

Position  paper  I,  the  first  document  in  the 
strategy  series,  set  the  stage  for  the  formulation  of 
a  southern  strategy  through  a  review  of  the  "state  of 
the  art,"  that  is,  through  our  knowledge  of  the  status 
of  existing  regional  planning  proposals  for  southern 
Ontario  and  of  the  setting  in  which  they  were  designed. 

It  also  made  the  case  for  a  southern  strategy 
in  that  both  the  climate  of  opinion  and  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  public  in  perceiving  planning  alternatives 
have  changed  considerably  since  the  beginnings  of 
Design  for  Development  and  the  Toronto-Centred  Region 
concept.  The  new  situation,  the  paper  stressed,  warrants 
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a  corresponding  broadening  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  earlier  planning  efforts  for  this 
part  of  the  province. 

The  present  statement,  Position  paper  2, 
is  an  interim  report  on  the  results  of  work  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  progress.  It  emphasizes  issues 
arising  from  recent  trends  which  have  taken  place 
in  southern  Ontario.  It  points  out,  however,  that 
trends  are  only  one  part  of  the  existing  situation. 
Various  government  commitments  and  policy  state¬ 
ments  have  also  influenced  our  current  condition. 
Those  statements  and  commitments  have  not  always 
been  consistent  and  do  not  constitute  a  policy 
for  southern  Ontario. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  SOS  work, 
various  initial  alternatives  were  hypothesized  and 
analysed  by  use  of  a  simple  assessment  system.  The 
remaining  work  on  the  strategy  will  be  designed  to 
improve  the  alternatives  and  the  assessment  system 
and  develop  the  final  report.  That  report  will  then 
be  the  basis  for  a  choice  by  the  government. 
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II:  TRENDS  IN  SOUTHERN  ONTARIO 


The  first  major  step  in  southern  Ontario 
work  was  a  review  of  current  and  historic  conditions 
in  the  province.  Under  several  broad  categories 
many  important  facts  emerged.  In  summary: 

1.  Migration  is  the  key  factor  in 
demographic  trends; 

2.  Labour  force  trends  emphasize  the 
increasing  dominance  of  the 
service  sector; 

3.  Regional  economic  trends,  in  value 
addec  terms,  suggest  a  tendency 
towstrd  greater  sub-regional  balance; 

4.  Agricultural  trends  reveal  declining 
importance  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
indirect  threat  of  urbanization  on 
the  other; 

5.  Urban  growth  has  placed  stringent 
limits  on  optimal  use  of  natural 
resources ; 

6.  The  urban  system  exhibits  a  dual 
trend  toward  centralization  and 
do concentrati on . 

The  analysis  is  much  further  along  in  some 
areas  than  in  others.  but  in  all  cases  the  premise 
that  underlies  the  analysis  is  the  same:  that  a 
thorough  understanding  of  trends  and  of  the  forces 
that  shape  trends  should  precede  any  efforts  to 
alter  or  influence  them. 
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Demography:  Migration  is  the  Key 


Although  southern  Ontario's  share  of 
total  provincial  population  has  risen  by  only 
2.8  percentage  points  between  1941  and  1971,  there 
have  been  substantial  and  fundamental  changes  in 
the  population  distribution  among  the  southern 
planning  regions. 

During  the  1941-71  period,  the  Central 
Region's  share  of  southern  Ontario  population 
increased  by  12.7%  and  its  share  of  total  provin¬ 
cial  population  by  15.7%.  Southern  Ontario  population 
growth  is  based  substantially  on  that  of  the  Central  Region 
where  there  was  a  rise  in  share  despite  rising  absolute 
population  in  the  Eastern  and.  Southwestern  regions. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  toward 
population  centralization  although  each  sub-region 
shows  somewhat  different  tendencies.  Both  Ottawa- 
Carleton  and  Essex-Middlesex  increased  their  share 
of  their  respective  sub-regions  (east  and  southwest) 
while  the  York/Metro  share  of  the  Central  Region 
population  remained  unchanged. 

This  implies  a  relative  tendency  toward  deconcentra¬ 
tion  within  the  Central  Region  and  toward  increasing  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  outlying  sub-regions  of  southern  Ontario. 

The  comparative  concentration  of  population 
within  planning  regions  is  an  indicator  of  economic 
opportunity.  In  Southwestern  Ontario,  it  points  up 
the  role  of  the  growth  of  manufacturing  activity. 
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particularly  the  automobile  industry.  In  the 
Eastern  Region,  population  concentration  appears 
geared  to  the  growth  of  employment  opportunities 
in  the  National  Capital  Region.  In  Central  Ontario, 
opportunity  is  more  dispersed,  indicating  that 
growth  is  more  broadly  based,  industrially  and 
spatially.  These  population  trends  are  due  to  a 
complex  of  factors,  not  merely  to  the  movement  of 
indigenous  populations  but  also  to  inter-regional, 
inter-provincial  and  international  flows  of  people. 

Even  though  many  sub-regions  and  counties 
of  southern  Ontario  have  an  age  structure  favourable 
to  growth,  migration  and  fertility  rates  have  exerted 
a  much  stronger  influence  on  it.  Migration,  in  fact, 
is  the  single  most  important  factor  accounting  for 
the  spatial  difference  in  population  growth.  Although 
historically  only  about  half  the  population  growth  in 
southern  Ontario  has  been  the  result  of  population 
migration,  close  to  90%  of  the  net  migration  experienced 
between  1961-71  located  in  the  five  metropolitan  areas 
of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kitchener/Vvater  loo ,  Ottawa  and 
London . 

Labour  Force:  Increasing  Dominance  of  the  Service  Sector 


The  distribution  of  the  labour  force  by  industry 
and  industrial  sector  is  far  from  complete  as  an  indicator 
of  the  structure  of  economic  performance.  It  measures 
only  the  industrial  component  of  the  labour  force  and 
does  not  offer  information  about  changes  in  occupational 
designations  within  industries  or  whether  participation 
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is  full-time  or  seasonal.  Still,  it  is  a  good 
indicator  of  industrial  growth  and  particularly 
of  new  employment  opportunities. 


Between  1951  and  1971,  total  employment 
in  all  industries  in  southern  Ontario  increased  by 
1.3  million,  of  which  900,000  (or  nearly  70%)  were 
(new  jobs  created  in  the  service  sector.  Each 
industrial  sector  except  primary  industry  saw  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed,  and  each 
planning  region  in  southern  Ontario  showed  gains 
for  all  industrial  sectors  except  primary  industry. 


The  dramatic  increg€Sj&miMK£fre  service  sector  is 
further  emphasized  by  twc^independent,  trends.  First,  for 
southern  Ontario  and  for  each  planning  region,  the  share 
of  service-sector  employment  rose  from  39 %  to  5l7o.  Second, 
for  all  planning  regions- -even  for  those  industrial  sectors 
showing  gains  in  numbers  employed — the  share  of  all  these 
sectors  fell  in  comparison  with  services . 


Though  service-sector  employmeyit  accounted  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  Eastern  Region  employment  for  the 
entire  period,  the  share  of  the  Eastern  and  Southwestern  regions 
in  total  service-sector  employment  fell  while  the  Central  Region 
rose. 


Within  the  service  sector,  the  share  of  the 
commercial,  business,  and  personal  service  industries 
increased  in  all  regions.  For  southern  Ontario  as  a 
whole,  the  impetus  to  foster  growth  within  this  sector 
stems  primarily  from  this  group  of  growth-related 
services . 
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The  share  of  the  Central  Region  in  all 
industrial-sector  employment  has  increased  com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  regions  (except  for  the 
Southwestern  Ontario  Region's  share  of  primary 
industry) .  The  trend  indicated  by  the  Central 
Region  for  service-sector  employment  is  generally 
true  for  all  industrieal  sectors,  leading  to  a 
relative  shift  in  new  employment  opportunities  to 
the  Central  Region. 

Regional  Economy:  A  Greater  Subregional  Balance  in 

Value  Added 

Data  for  "value  added"  are  available  only 
for  the  manufacturing  sector  between  1961  and  1971. 

Value  added  in  manufacturing  tends  to  be  concentrated 
in  Central  Ontario  with  annual  rates  ten  times  that 
of  Eastern  Ontario  and  four  times  that  of  the 
Southwestern  Region.  Central  Ontario  accounted  for 
74.5%  of  total  value  added  in  manufacturing  in  1971. 

If  such  variations  continue,  major  differences  in 
value-added-per-worker  could  emerge. 

The  data  for  net  relative  change  in  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  in  southern  Ontario  indicate  only 
modest  gains  compared  with  the  national  average. 

In  Eastern  Ontario  the  leading  production 
centres  (Ottawa-Carleton  and  Hastings)  have  below 
average  net  gains  within  the  region  itself. 

Central  Ontario  has  performed  better  than  the 
national  average  due  to  major  increases  in  Peel,  Halton, 
and  Dufferin. 


19 
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Southwestern  Ontario  has  increased  from 
the  mid-1950's  with  advances  in  Elgin,  Essex,  and 
Kent  above  national  averages  ana  also  above  averages 
for  Central  and  Eastern  Ontario.  These  counties 
rely  heavily  on  the  automotive  industry  and  this 
helps  explain  higher  growth  rates,  narrower  pro¬ 
duction  hierarchy,  and  the  possibility  of  a  growing 
differential  in  value-added-per-worker . 

In  addition  to  these  general  trends,  growth 
in  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Eastern  Region 
has  been  generally  confined  to  small-scale  production 
units  where  wage  levels  are  below  the  region's 
average . 

There  has  also  been  a  comparative  decline 
in  employment  in  the  traditional  manufacturing  centres 
of  lamilton-Wentworth ,  York  and  the  former  Ontario 
County,  coupled  with  dramatic  gains  in  Peel  and  Halton. 
These  shifts  have  resulted  in  a  redistribution  of 
manufacturing  activity  away  from  the  inner  core  of 
Metro  Toronto  to  the  Peel-Halton  corridor  and  in  a 
broadening  of  the  spatial  base  of  manufacturing  activity. 

Agriculture:  Indirect  Impact  of  Growth  is  Crucial 


Agriculture  in  southern  Ontario  is  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  adjustment  and  rationalization.  All 
regions  have  experienced  a  decline  in  such  measures  as 
numbers  of  farm  people  and  farm  units  and  acres  of  farm¬ 
land  and  improved  land.  However,  the  performance  of 
the  industry  has  varied  from  region  to  region.  Trends 
of  farm  abandonment  and  farmland  conversion  to  non-farm 
uses  have  been  reinforced  in  the  COLUC  area  and  other 
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areas  near  major  cities  by  development  pressures 
emanating  from,  the  urban  centres. 

In  the  CGLUC  area,  for  example,  farmland 
went  out  of  production  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  about  29,000  acres  during  the  period  1966-1971. 
The  greater  part  of  this  had  been  improved  farm¬ 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Trends  in 
the  relative  regional  share  of  agricultural  labour 
and  value  added  in  southern  Ontario  between  1951- 
1971  indicate  that  the  Eastern  Region  performed 
poorly;  value-added-per-employee  was  significantly 
lower  than  for  the  Central  and  Southwestern  regions. 
Only  the  latter  region  increased  its  share  of  value 
added  as  compared  to  its  share  of  the  agricultural 
labour  force. 

Together  with  value-added  data  and  labour 
force  projections,  this  analysis  of  agriculture  can 
offer  some  insight  into  the  spatial  characteristics 
of  the  trends  noted  for  the  entire  southern  Ontario 
area . 


Value  added  relative  to  the  agricultural  labour 
force  is  lowest  in  has  tern  Ontario,  and  this  suggests  that  any 
further  reductions  in  agricultural  employment  will  be  felt 
primarily  in  this  region. 

Moreover,  any  plans  which  may  be  implemented 
to  establish  a  major  tourist/recreational  area  in 
Eastern  Ontario  may  enhance  the  value  of  farmland  and 
accelerate  the  process. 


- 
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In  the  future,  agricultural  production  will 
be  concentrated  more  m  the  Central  and  Southwestern 
regions.  The  state  of  the  industry  in  these  regions 
will  be  determined  by  such  factors  as  patterns  of 
urbanization  and  exurbani zat ion ,  opportunities  in 
other  industries,  and  relative  price  movements  for 
agricultural  and  non-agr icul tural  products  and  services. 

The  di rect  influence  of  urbanization  on  the 
conversion  of  farmland  is  not  great  and  is  expected  to 
account  for  only  1%  of  southern  Ontario  farmland  (mostly 
classes  1  &  2  soils)  over  the  next  twenty  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  indirect  effects  of  urbanization  combined  with 
trends  in  the  disposal  of  discretionary  incomes  are 
becoming  substantial. 

The  trend  toward  exurbanization,  particularly 
among  upper-income  groups,  has  raised  the  transfer  value 
of  rural  land  and  has  brought  about  speculative  activity. 
In  areas  surrounding  urban  centres,  farmland  has  been 
declining  in  extent  as  farmers  sell  parts  of  their  land 
for  other  uses.  Moreover,  in  these  areas  farmland  is 
becoming  increasingly  a  part-time  occupation. 

Natural  Resources:  Hampered  by  Urban  Growth? 


Natural  resource  industries  account  for  a 
small  percentage  of  the  labour  force  but  have  dispro¬ 
portionate  economic  importance  as  export  commodities 
and  as  final  goods. 

With  the  exception  of  raw  material  exports, 
fabrication  of  food  and  other  primary  products  have 
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high  value  added  in  urban  areas,  especially  when 
the  costs  of  transportation,  distribution,  ware¬ 
housing,  interest  and  other  financial  charges  are 
taken  into  account.  The  value  of  economic  activity 
created  by  materials  processing  far  exceeds  their 
economic  importance  in  a  raw  state. 

A  number  of  forces  have  limited  the 
utilization  of  the  resource  potential  of  southern 
Ontario.  In  the  COLUC  area,  for  example,  of  95 
billion  tons  of  aggregate  reserves  only  3  billion  are 
available  for  exploitation  due  to  urbanization, 
restrictive  regulations,  and  natural  obstructions. 
Conflicts  over  land  use  in  areas  of  major  reserves, 
such  as  northwest  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  are 
prohibiting  exploitation  of  aggregates  and  this  is 
partly  due  to  trends  toward  recreational  and  second- 
home  uses. 

Most  privately-held  forestry  lands  in  southern 
Ontario  are  no  longer  producing  logs  of  the  quality 
required  by  wood-using  industries.  Only  in  some  parts 
of  Eastern  Ontario  are  forest  resources  abundant  and 
of  the  requisite  quality,  but  mechanization  has  resulted 
in  a  decline  of  workers. 

Urban  System:  Toward  Centralization  and  Deconcentration? 


Most  small  urban  places  exhibited  absolute 
increases  in  labour  force  but  decreases  in  percentage 
of  the  total  Ontario  labour  force  by  sector.  This 
obviously  suggests  that  population  growth  in  most 
smaller  centres  was  not  matched  by  a  comparative  sectoral 
growth  for  the  province.  In  some  sectors,  there  were 
cities  showing  both  absolute  and  percentage  declines. 


Vv'hat.  do  the  above  trends  suggest  about 
the  changing  urban  hierarchical  structure  in 
southern  Ontario?  Evidently,  most  sectoral  and 
population  growth  has  been  limited  to  the  five 
major  urban  centres.  But  the  most  important 
observation  was  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  larger  urban  places  --  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara  Falls,  Welland,  Windsor,  Kitchener/Waterloo/ 
Cambridge,  North  Bay  and  Oshawa/Whi tby  --  which 
corresponded  to  increases  in  sectoral  labour  force. 
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Til.  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Areas  of  Responsibility 

Southern  Ontario  today  is  being  shaped 
not  only  by  unplanned  trends  but  by  the  programs 
and  actions  of  the  provincial  government.  It  is 
appropriate  at  this  point  to  consider  these  programs 
and  actions  in  relation  to  a  framework  of  certain 
basic  provincial  responsibilities  --  a  framework 
which  is  relevant  also  to  the  development  of  strategies. 

These  responsibilities  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  First,  there  are  those  which  arise  from 
the  need  for  positive  action  to  bring  about  desired 
change  or  redirection.  They  relate  to: 

The  general  location  and  distribution 
of  the  people  of  southern  Ontario; 

The  linkages  between  those  locations; 

The  economy; 

The  provision  of  urban  and  rural  services; 

The  protection  and  use  of  natural  resources. 

These  basic  responsibilities  imply  an  additional 
administrative  or  institutional  series  of  responsibilities 

Identification  of  the  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  responsibilities  for  various  levels  of 
government . 
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Identification  of  the  distinction  between 
who  is  responsible  for  planning  and  who 
is  responsible  for  implementation; 
Coordination  and  review  of  decisions  taken 
by  various  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  which  influence  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  people  and  the  economy  in 
Ontario ; 

Development  of  site-specific  policies  for 
various  areas  within  the  province  which 
are  of  provincial  concern; 

Development  of  general  policies  which 
apply  to  areas  across  the  province. 

The  second  group  of  responsibilities  relates 
to  the  correction  of  conditions  regarded  as  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  otherwise  responding  to  certain  issues. 

It  includes: 


Moving  to  rectify  negative  or  unbalanced 
situations ; 

Addressing  planning  and  development 
issues  which  transcend  municipal 
boundaries ; 

Identifying  areas  of  stress  within 
the  province; 

Acting  as  coordinator  for  federal 
programs  and  issues  which  affect  the 
people  of  the  province. 

Policies  and  Commitments 


Against  this  backdrop  we  may  now  briefly  review 


some  of  the  recent  undertakings  of  the  Ontario  government. 
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Important  large-scale  commitments  have 
recently  been  announced  by  the  province.  These 
vary  from  an  array  of  programs  and  projects  to 
improve  the  housing  supply  to  a  planning  strategy 
for  the  entire  province.  The  short-  and  long¬ 
term  impacts  of  such  commitments  are  too  profound 
for  precise  analysis  to  be  possible  yet. 

Some  of  these  undertakings  are  specifically 
aimed  at  critical  short-term  issues;  the  Ontario 
Housing  Action  Program  (OHAP)  is  one  example.  Others 
such  as  the  creation  of  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation 
and  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  province  for  land 
banking,  have  radical  implications  for  provincial 
planning  objectives.  Still  others,  such  as  the 
commitment  to  create  new  towns,  must  be  analysed 
within  a  framework  that  clearly  enunciates  not  only 
provincial  planning  objectives  and  broad  strategy 
options,  but  reliable  criteria  for  assessing  the 
suitability  of  new  towns  to  implement  stated  objec¬ 
tives  (alternate  strategies). 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  foresee  the 
exact  impact  of  any  of  these  commitments  on  proposed 
urban  systems,  a  step  has  already  been  taken  in  that 
direction  with  the  preliminary  analysis  of  several 
site  projects  and  their  expected  impact  on  population 

The  Regional  Planning  Branch  intends  to 
intensify  this  type  of  analysis  and  extend  it  to  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  spatial  units  in  the  next  phase  of 


the  Southern  Ontario  Strategy. 


Besides  commitments  to  specific  projects, 
the  provincial  government  has  made  a  number  of 
general  policy  commitments  over  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  sum  total  of  those  statements  does  not  add  up 
to  a  comprehensive  policy,  nor  are  the  individual 
statements  always  consistent.  For  example,  the 
recent  report  of  the  GOLUC  task  force  has  drawn 
attention  to  several  important  government  actions 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  TCR  policy  to  which 
the  government  still  nominally  adheres. 

Similarly,  the  building  of  new  towns  and 
large  complexes  in  Haldimand-Nor f oik  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  policies  to  "go  east"  and  "go  north". 

Such  inconsistencies,  real  or  apparent,  between 
policy  statements  and  government  actions  quickly 
erode  the  credibility  --  and  indeed  the  reality  -- 
of  the  planning  process. 

Issues  such  as  these  can  be  expected  to 
arise  in  any  attempt  at  managing  and  planning  for 
the  future  of  the  province.  It  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  that  as  g  oven  merit  commitments  are  made,  the 
range  of  development  options  for  the  future  are  steadily 
narrowed.  We  must  develop  an  overall  coherent  strat¬ 
egy  now  before  all  options  are  closed. 
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IV.  ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES 


Almost  by  definition,  the  central  task  of 
Phase  1  of  the  Southern  Ontario  Strategy  is  to  define 
a  number  of  possible  long-term  growth  strategies, 
based  on  the  trends  analysis,  that  fairly  represent 
the  range  of  options  realistically  open  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  the  list  cannot  be  unmanage¬ 
ably  long. 

This  task  has  proven  to  be  most  difficult 
due  to  the  number  of  major  variables  involved.  These 
include,  for  example: 

the  number  of  people  or  jobs,  or  whatever  measure 
may  be  used,  to  be  redirected; 

the  basic  objectives,  e.g.,  maximization  of  gross 
provincial  product  versus  a  more  even  geographical 
distribution  of  people  and  opportunities; 
the  degree  of  concentration  within  regions  and  sub- 
regions  (i.e.,  in  simplistic  terms,  one  big  city 
versus  a  few  large  towns  versus  a  number  of  smaller 
towns ) ; 

the  feasible  level  of  government  effort  and  cost. 

The  initial  approach  was  to  identify  key  issues 
in  the  various  regions  and  sub-regions  of  southern 
Ontario,  and  to  devise  alternative  policies  for  the 
distribution  of  urban  growth  and  economic  activity 
aimed  to  deal  with  these  issues.  For  example,  the 
issue  of  trade-off  between  the  use  of  good  agricultural 
land  for  farming  or  for  urban  development  in  south 
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central  Ontario  was  approached  in  terms  of  the 
possibilities  of  deflecting  urban  growth  to  poorer 
land  elsewhere. 

This  approach  has  now  been  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  definition  of  a  series  of  broad  strat¬ 
egies  not  initially  related  to  more  localized  issues, 
leaving  the  latter  to  be  introduced  in  the  assessment 
process.  The  strategies  now  being  examined  are  set 
out  here.  The  comments  which  accompany  them  are 
extremely  tentative  and  entirely  judgemental.  They 
will  be  superseded,  in  the  final  Phase  1  report,  by 
a  systematic  analysis  and  assessment. 

1 .  Trends 

Continuation  of  present  trends  would  mean 
increasing  concentration  of  population  and  economic 
activity  in  the  liami  1  ton-Toronto-Oshawa  belt  (COLUC), 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  province,  and,  at  the  sub¬ 
provincial  scale,  in  other  major  urban  centres  (London, 
Kitchener-Water loo ,  Ottawa).  The  provincial  urban 
system  would  be  increasingly  dominated  by  COLUC:  by 
comparison,  other  centres  would  decline.  The  COLUC 
area  would  continue  to  be  faced  with  the  problems  of 
rapid  growth  characteristic  of  the  last  three  decades 
-  probably  a  more  serious  cause  for  concern  than  absolute 
size  -  while  regional  disparities  would  increase  and 
Eastern  Ontario  would  probably  continue  to  experience 
net  out-migration. 

Fromi  the  point  of  view  of  the  provincial 
government  this  may  appear  to  be  the  "least  effort" 
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option.  But  it  could  well  entail  both  increasingly 
heavy  expenditures  on  transportation  and  other 
public  services,  and  diseconomies  of  scale  (travel 
time,  land  and  housing  costs)  significant  in  terms 
of  the  provincial  economy  as  a  whole.  While  these 
costs  cannot  be  escaped,  they  will  become  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  to  the  pace  of  growth  of 
COLUC . 

2 .  Provincial  Development  Strategy 

The  tentative  provincial  development  strategy 
now  before  the  government  stresses  the  fostering  of  a 
more  equitable  geographical  distribution  of  population 
and  economic  activity,  coupled  with  improved  structuring 
of  the  urban,  economic  and  service-delivery  system  based 
on  five  major  urban  places  and  a  number  of  sub-regional 
centres . 


To  achieve  this  more  orderly  urban  service 
area  system,  it  is  contemplated  that  major  stimulation 
measures  in  southern  Ontario  would  be  focussed  on 
Belleville-Trenton ,  Brockvi 1 le-Prescott  and  Pembroke, 
where  manufacturing  industries  would  also  be  encouraged 
to  concentrate.  In  addition,  Owen  Sound,  Parry  Sound 
and  seven  centres  in  eastern  Ontario  would  be  given 
special  support,  though  to  a  lesser  extent. 

The  provincial  development  strategy  seeks  to 
get  results  chiefly  through  the  active  encouragement 
of  carefully  selected  places,  as  opposed  to  blanket 
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promotion  of  growth  throughout  northern  and  eastern 
Ontario.  Although  this  kind  of  positive  approach  is 
necessary  and  desirable,  by  itself  it  is  unlikely  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  strategy.  It  will  need 
to  be  matched  by  complementary  measures  in  COLUC  and 
south  central  Ontario  generally.  A  complete  provincial 
strategy  requires  policies  at  once  more  comprehensive, 
and  more  specific  in  terms  of  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative  objectives.  The  SOS  is  directed  at  this  end. 

*  *  *  * 

here,  COLUC  is  the  key.  If  its  growth 
continues  unrestrained  (the  trend  alternative),  the 
best  that  can  be  accomplished  in  provincial  planning 
will  be  better  structuring  of  growth  (TCR,  PDS)  rather 
than  any  significant  change  in  its  broad  pattern, 
hence,  the  remaining  three  alternatives  all  assume 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  COLUC  will  be  slowed  below 
the  trend  (without  necessarily  implying  any  ultimate 
"ceiling").  This  raised  four  basic  questions: 

what  is  the  "best"  rate  of  growth  for  COLUC,  and 
what  does  it  imply  in  terms  of  eventual  absolute 
size? 

how  much  growth  can,  in  practice,  be  redirected 
from  COLUC? 

how  far  away  from  COLUC  can  growth  be  directed? 
what  is  the  optimum  balance  between  prosperity  and 
efficiency  for  the  provincial  economy  as  a  whole, 
and  greater  equity  and  the  reduction  of  regional 
disparities? 

These  questions  are  not  addressed  in  this 
position  paper  but  will  receive  attention  in  the  final 
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report.  In  particular,  each  of  the  three  alter¬ 
natives  discussed  below  will  be  examined  in 
relation  to  varying  assumptions  about  the  extent 
to  which  COLUC  growth  can  be  reduced. 

In  considering  the  merits  and  implications 
of  the  three  alternatives,  two  points  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mina. 

First,  while  it  is  certain  that  rapid 
metropolitan  growth  brings  with  it  specific  and  in¬ 
evitable  penalties  (as  well  as  some  benefits),  it  is 
less  certain  that  any  level  of  absolute  size,  is, 
per  se,  on  balance  undesirable.  Concern  that  COLUC 
may  be  growing  too  fast  is  legitimate;  concern  that 
it  is,  or  may  get,  "too  big"  is  at  least  questionable 

Second,  a  policy  of  developing  lagging 
regions,  or  reducing  economic  disparities,  may  not 
be  consistent  with  the  maximization  of  provincial 
growth.  however,  if  it  is  assumed  that  over-rapid 
growth  of  COLUC  entails  heavy  costs,  while  under¬ 
development  of  other  regions  is  wasteful  of  human  and 
natural  resources,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  in  terms 

of  a  positive  reconciliation  of  the  two  policies. 

*  *  *  * 

3 .  Undirected  Redistribution 

This  strategy  would  involve  restraints  on 
COLUC  growth  unaccompanied  by  positive  measures  to 
redirect  it,  thus  leaving  "market"  forces  to  govern 
location  outside  COLUC.  It  seems  likely  that  in  this 
case,  almost  all  of  the  development  forced  away  from 
COLUC  would  either  not  take  place  (in  Ontario)  at  all 
or  would  be  attracted  either  to  other  large  centres 
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(Windsor,  London,  Kitchener-Water 2 oo ,  Ottawa)  or  to 
other  locations  in  south  central  Ontario.  While  some 
deconcentration  from:  COLUC  would  be  achieved,  it 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  Draconian  control  measures 
(development  phasing?  industrial  development  permits? 
rationing  by  cost  and  congestion?)  and  quite  possibly 
of  impairing  the  provincial  economy;  and  it  would  be 
unlikely  to  benefit  the  north  and  the  east  significantly. 

4 .  Deconcentration  within  Central  Ontario 

In  this  case,  restraints  on  COLUC  would  be 
matched  by  positive  measures  to  foster  growth  in  selected 
places  within  central  Ontario.  This  might  include 
expansion  programs  for  existing  centres  such  as  Welland, 
Brantford,  Nanticoke-Townsend ,  Barrie,  Peterborough, 

Port  Hope-Cobourg ,  and/or  completely  new  centres, 
perhaps  in  the  relatively  undeveloped  northwestern 
sector  (Duf ferin-Simcoe ) .  While  involving  a  much  more 
positive  (and  visibly  costly)  role  for  the  province 
than  would  option  3,  it  could  probably  secure  pro¬ 
portionately  much  greater  results,  by  harnessing  the 
gravitational  attraction  of  the  "golden  horseshoe," 
than  by  the  same  level  of  effort  directed  to  Eastern 
Ontario.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  strategy  would  be 
optimal  in  terms  of  the  provincial  economy,  so  that 
the  east  (and  north)  might  benefit  indirectly  if  not 
directly . 

5 .  Regional  Development 

This  would  involve  a  full-scale  effort  directed 
specifically  at  the  redistribution  of  growth  northward 


and  eastward  to  reduce  regional  disparities.  While 
such  a  strategy  would  have  the  greatest  and  most 
visible  impact  in  terms  of  its  direct  results  in 
the  "target"  areas,  it  would  require  a  very  high 
level  of  cost  and  effort  to  secure  more  than  a  nominal 
proportionate  shift  in  the  pattern  of  growth.  Hence, 
despite  the  advantages  for  the  north  and  the  east, 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  such  a  strategy  for  the 
province  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  be  unfavourable. 

In  describing  five  possible  strategies 
(each  with  many  variants) ,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  imply  that  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  that  the  "best"  strategy 
will  contain  elements  of  several  or  all  of  them. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  define  and  assess  the 
different  elements  which  can  be  "mixed  and  matched" 
in  a  composite  strategy  package,  in  order  to  help 
determine  what  mix  seems  most  appropriate  in  the 
interests  of  the  province  as  a  whole. 
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V .  REMAINING  WORK 

This  position  paper  can  be  viewed  in  part 
as  a  progress  report.  To  complete  the  first  phase 
of  the  SOS,  we  shall  expand  and  elaborate  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  strategies  described  above,  by 
using  different  assumptions  about  the  growth  rate 
of  COLUC  and  by  considering  different  distributional 
patterns.  Other  strategies  may  also  be  developed. 

To  the  results  we  shall  apply  the  assess¬ 
ment  system  which  is  now  being  completed.  This 
system  seeks  to  find  physical  measures,  both  quanti¬ 
tative  and  qualitative,  used  in  conventional  planning, 
such  as  the  extent  of  land  consumption  and  servicing 
requirements . 

These  measures  will  be  refined  only  to  the 
level  of  detail  of  the  strategies.  They  will  also 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  those  issues  that 
are  amenable  to  spatial  solutions  and  those  that  are 
not,  and  to  identify  the  hierarchy  of  concern  -  - 
provincial,  regional  sub-regional  and  local. 

"Macro"  issues,  provincial  or  national  in 
scope,  will  be  identified,  and  their  regional  and 
sub-regional  implications  will  be  set  out  as  far  as 
possible . 


The  assessment  system  will  help  to  establish 
which  issues  will  respond  to  provincial  and  sub-provincial 
policy  packages  in  the  short  run,  and  which  will  not. 

In  addition,  a  set  of  criteria  is  being  developed  to 
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help  measure  the  degree  of  effort  required  by 
each  strategy  to  attain  a  given  objective. 

The  end  result  will  be  an  objective 
scrutiny  of  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  a  series  of 
possible  directions  for  government  policy.  There¬ 
after,  useful  work  can  proceed  only  after  a  direction 
has  been  chosen.  Phase  1  of  the  SOS  leads  up  to 
the  making  of  authoritative  policy  decisions. 
Subsequent  phases  must  be  based  on  clear  policy  direction. 
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